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DISCOURSE ON THE ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN | seen them all. Qne uniform physiognomy is said to 

POPULATION OF AMERICA. bre common to the whole; partaking, as we have just 

_seen, of that of the Mongolians, If this were establish- 

Br'B. G. Coares, M. D. led, it would undoubtedly have considerable weight in 

Annual Discourse delivered before the Historical Socie- | inducing us to ascribe them to a single origin, and of 

ty of Pennsylvania, on the 28th day of April, 1834. | preference to that which we have been discussing. It 

(Continued from page 252.) is, therefore, the more remarkable that an opinion of 

POs ; | so much importance, and so generally received,should 

In the first place,a very material objection arises from | differ so widely from the statements of those who have 
the form and great length of the American continent. | had the best opportunities of observing. 

To derive the population of the whole from the north- } **I cannot help smiling,” says Molina, ‘*when I 

western angle, requires the supposition of a continued |read in certain wodern authors, and those, too, ac- 

chain of colonies during a long succession of ages, ac- 


/counted diligent observers, that all the Americans 
quiring and using an immense diversity of languages, | have one cast of countenance, and that when you have 


and pursuing each other along the huge ridge of the | 
great American Andes, from Prince William’s Sound, | 


in the far north, to the extremity of Tierra del Fuego, 
a distance of one hundred and fifteen degrees of lati- 
tude, or of eight thousand miles. ‘his long succession 
of occurrences is absolutely necessary to the theory; 
which is thus liable to the difficulty of requiring two 
extensive hypotheses at once. Several hundred colonies 


seen one, you know the whole.” “ The difference be- 
tween an inhabitant of Chili and a Peruvian is not less 
‘than between an Italian and a German. I have found 

the Indians of Paraguay, of the Straits of Magellan, and 

of other parts, most obviously and strikingly distinguish- 
| et from each other by peculiar lineaments.” In South 
| America, according to Mr. Lawrence, we have the 
| Caaiguas, with flat noses, observed by Del Techo; the 


must be imagined to have issued from the same point, | Abipones, of whom many individuals have aquiline 
all completely isolated, as their languages abundantly | noses,by Dobr zhoffer; the Peruvians, with narrow and 
show, unconnected by peaceful intercourse, but urging | aquiline noses, by-Ulloa; the Chilese, with rather a 
each other by war and the destruction of the game, | broad nose, by Molina, and the Islanders of Tierra del 
throughout a third part of the circumference of the | Fuego, with a very depressed one, by G. Foster.— 
globe. Natives of the Mexican territory «re repre- | ‘* The same style of features,” says Baron Humboldt, 
sented, in the picture history of the latter, to have oc- | “exists, no doubt, in both Americas; but those Eu- 
cupied their present seats from a period anterior by | ropeans who have sailed on the great rivers Orinoco 
nine hundred and seventy-seven years to the epocha of ) and Amazons, and have had occasion to see a great 
the Spanish conquest; in this manner retrograding to | number of tribes assembled under the monastical hie- 
about the middle of the sixth century. Thus, during |rarchy in the missions, must have observed that the 
a space of a little Jess than three thousand years, the American race contains nations whose features differ as 
interval from this period back to the deluge, these | essentially from one another as the numerous varieties 
tribes must have succeeded each other throughout this | of the race of Caucasus,the Circassians, Moors, and Per- 
route until the colonization of South America was com. | sians, differ from one another, The tall form of the 
pleted, Patagonians is again found by us, as it were, amon the 

The traces of such a series of human waves would | Caribs, who dwell in the plains from the delta of the 
naturaily be looked for in a tendency to a denser po- | Orinoco to the sources of the Rio Bravo. What a dif- 
pulation in the north, from which they emanated, and | ference between the figure, physiognomy, and physi- 
where the pressure must have been greatest, and the | cal constitution of these Caribs, (who ought to be ac- 
colonization of longest duration. Nothing like this is | counted one of the most robust nations on the fuce of 


observed; the population of South America, and oe earth, and are not to be confounded with the de- 


Darien, Guatimala and Mexico being much greater in 
proportion than that of any country farther north. The 
marks of early civilization, too, one of the most impor- 
tant proofs of long residence in a fixed spot, are all, as 
in the older world, in favour of the tropical climates; 


would seem to have possessed a degree of civilization, 
exceeding by a vast difference, any that can possibly be 
attributed to the inhabitants of the similar climates in 
the northern hemisphere, regions which would extend 
from Tennessee to Boston. 

Another difficulty in the way of this hy pothesis, or 





} 


generate Zambos, formerly called Caribs, of the island 
| St. Vincent,) and the squat bodies of the Chayma In- 
| dians of the province of Cumana! What a difference 
| of form between the Indians of Tlascala, and the Lipans 


} 


! and Chichimecs of the northern part of Mexico!” 
and in the colder south, tle nation of the Araucanians | 


According to writers, the native Indians of Brazil are 
generally of a much more intense black than many of 
| the other races; and, if we may give trust to the splen- 

did plates of Spix and Martius, their physiognomty dif- 
| fers widely from most of those prevalent among the 
| aborigines of the United States. Itisa general remark 
with those who have spent a length of time among the 


of any one which refers the origin of the Indian popu- | latter, that the different tribes are easily known ss 
lation to a single source, consists in the great diversity | each other by their varieties of physiognomy, —— - 
of physiognomical characters and physical structure | of this,both as to feature and complexion,are not difficult 


which is found among them. The popular opinion on 
this point is indeed one powerful means of supporting 
the existing hypothesis. It is commonly held that all 


to multiply: but one recently communicated to me by 
| tr. Nuttall is the more interesting as bearing upon 
| another point in the inquiry, the supposed resemblance 


Indians are alike; and that he who has seen one of | to the Mongolians. According to this traveller, the In- 


these people has, to any useful purpose of recognition, 
Vou XIV. 3 


| dians beyond the Rocky Mountains are generally char- 
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acterized by a flat nose, and gradually approximate to | convulsions of nature, the colonists must have been 
the Esquimaux;,while the Sioux and others in the plains | conveyed by long navigation, and this with additional 
of the Missouri, are distinguished by a strongly marked | difficulties to which we shall shortly allude. ‘The ex- 
Roman nose, s0 distinct as to serve the men of the two | istence of barbarous colonies on such a multitude of 
races to distinguish each other in time of war. detached islands, always excepting the forced and im- 
Mf we refer 10 etymologies, we shall finda still great- | probable hypothesis of so many separations by earth- 
er defect in the evidence of the identity of the Ameri- | quakes or violent irruptions of the sea, sufficiently de- 
can race. Several large masses, including various | monstr-tes the existence, at a very early period of the 
tribes, are pointed out as exhibiting traces of so many human race, of some means of navigation. All the ar- 
general connections; to which others may be added, as | guments respecting the domestic arts and the training 
in our country, the Delaware, the Iroquois, and the | of animals which we recited with regard to America, 
southern or Floridian. With the exception of these re- | are more or less applicable to the islands, and some 
semblances, the labours of Vater have been quite as | of them with additional force, proving the remote date, 
unsuccessful in discovering marks of etymological simi- /and barbarous condition of the primal colonies. This 
larity among the American languages themselves, as | being established, it would indeed appear to the wri- 
between these and the dialects of the older world. | ter, that the practicability of the settlement of Ameri- 





These families of nations, though sometimes exten- 
sive, differ quite as widely from one another as any of | 





At the same time, it must be confessed that they all pos- 
sess the singular resemblance of what is called by our 


the other groups within the limits of human knowledge. | 
| 


distinguished countryman, P. S. Duponceau, Esq. a | 


highly polysynthetic character; a quality apparently 
derivable from a peculiar and chayacteristic turn of 


ca hardly remains a problem. If we can suppose sa- 
vages wandering over the bosom of the ocean for thou- 
sands of miles, on rafts or in canoes, and enabled to find 


islands of a few miles in width, with such imperfect 
means as we Can imagine these to have possessed, how 
can the question be asked in what manner similar ad- 
venturers could attain the proximate coast of a mighty 
continent, extending throughout a third part of the 


mind. circumference of the globe? Indeed the real difficulty 

Such and so various are the arguments which have | must have been less. Where one canoe, with its load 
been used, as we have collected them, in discussing | of starving human beings, destitute of all knowledge 
the celebrated theory of the Mongolian or so called | of astronomy or geography, could discover and reach 
Tartar origin of the American Indians. The inference | the shore of a small island in the midst of the pathless 
must be drawn by my hearers. As far as it feels prac- | expanse, many others must have missed the narrow 
ticable to the humble compiler of these sheets to form | boundaries, and gone on wandering over the ocean, till 
an opinion ona subject which bas exhausted so much | want, sickness or tempests, put a period to their 
learning, it appears to him to stand reduced to all rea- | wretchedness. The prolonged coast of a continent, on 
sonable probability, that a portion of Mongolian blood | the other hand, could not be missed by any one who 
has contributed, in very ancient times, to swell the | persevered for a sufficient length of time in the same 
population of the two Americas; that this is. most pre- | general direction. No compass, map, or scientific 
dominant in the north, the Esquimaux exhibiting strong | knowledge is necessary to reach with certainty, that 
traces of it in their physical conformation, and that a | which forms an impassible barrier between one ocean 
certain degree of likelihood accompanies the ascription | and another Colonization might easily be eff-cted at 
of a share of it to some of the other tribes, particularly various times, and at a great number of independent 
in those met with by Mr. Nuttall, west of the Rocky | points. Persons from Afvica, from the Canary isles, or 
Mountains, which seem to melt gradually into tle Es- | from the territory supposed by Bory de St. Vincent to 


quimaux family. | form the ancient Atalantis, from the Azores, and even 
To extend it to the whule population of th's immense | from Spain,might easily make the short run to America, 
continent, from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego, seems, | by the aid of the trade winds. ‘This facility is peculiar- 
on the other hand, to be a strained and forced conclu- | ly great where the Atlantic is narrowed by the projec- 
sion, improbable in itself, indeed appearing almost im- | tion of the two coasts of Africa and Brazil. On the west, 
possible, if we refer to the considerations which we | similar occurrences are rendered more probable by the 
have recently expressed, and incapable of being re- | proximity and number of the islands, and by the pro- 
conciled with the immense variety of languages, and | yerbial calmness of the Pacific Ocean. Nor is it at all 
other marks of numerous independent races. The in- | jmpossible that similar colonies may have reached our 
ference which most commands our confidence, is, that | shores from China and Japan, or from the north of Eu- 
America, like other sections of the world, was peopled | rope; the only objection t these celebrated hypotheses 
from severe! sources; and that this was effected by nu- | arising from the absence of imported arts, and the total 
merous colonies, and in an antiquity so remote as to | want of probable evidence towards identifying the de- 
precede the records of his'ory, the invention of most | scendants of the colonists. These sources may have 
domestic mechanic arts, and the formation of widely | contributed to the peopling of America; but the con- 
diffused languages. _ siderations which we have heretofure adduced suffi- 
That this might easily have tuken place may be ob- ciently demonstrate, that, if they ever really did so, it 
viously inferred from a fact familiar by its frequency, | must have occurred at a period of remote antiquity and 
and at the non-application of which we must be allow- | extreme barbarism. 
ed to express our surprise. We allude to the peo-| In proceeding to comment upon the individual races 
pling of islands; the majority of which, throughout | which may have thus combined to form the popufation of 
the globe, including nearly all those within climates | our continent, we shall adhere to the plan, pointed out 
favourable to human life, present precisely the same | in an early part of this discourse,of citing or mentioning 
problem in this respect, with the continent of Ameri- but in a cursory manner, the various theories, and the 
ca. They have been found inhabited, and this from a | statements collected from alleged history, of coloniza- 
period of antiquity more remote than any authentic his- | tion by masses of civilized men. It is not that we wish 
tory, by diverse and barbarous people; and to the | to treat them with disrespect; but that the limits of this 
islands must be added the continent of New Hol-| essay will not allow us to detail the very copious discus- 
land. To the author of these sheets, it has often ap- | sions to which they have given rise, ‘This appears to 
peared singular that the identity of the problem of their | us the less necessary from the arguments which we 
colonization with that in the case of America, had not | have already used to demonstrate that the early colo- 
ere by oo —— a had perused. The nists of America could not have possessed the arts of 
y in the case o the islands is even greater than | civilization. These considerations must excuse us for 
in the other instance, We have here no approximation 


what would otherwise be a blameworthy and dis 
to any older territory. Unless we suppose many violent spectful omission. not 
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The race of which we would first speak is one to 
which we have often been surprised that so little at- 
tention has hitherto been paid; we mean the Malay. 
Scattered throughout a space of about one hundred 
and forty degrees of longitude, or about two-fifths of 
the circumference of the globe, from Madagascar to 
Easter Island, in the vicinity of America, characterized 
by the most striking peculiarities as a race, yet exhibit- 
ing a variety of modifications, this singular people have 
justly received the epithet Oceanic. ‘Their colonies 
have been the most widely disseminated upon the face 
of the whole earth. Each little island, formed by the 
deposites of the sea upon some coral reef, through all 
the vast extent of the Pacific Ocean, may almost be 
said, if it contain the necessary materials for the sup- 
port of human life, to be inhabited by men of this an- 
cestry. 

While they fill the whole of the smaller islands, they 
occupy the coasts of the larger; the negro race retreat- 
ing to the mountains, before the superior knowledge, 
activity and warlike spirit of the Malays. ‘hus they 
possess the entire coast of Celebes and of Borneo, that 
territory so large that authors have doubted whether it 
ought not to be denominated a continent. In the great 
and fertile island of Java, they constitute partially ci- 
vilized nations, possessed of a literature, a religion,and 
a splendid style of architecture; while in Madagascar 
they seem to approximate more to the adjacent Afri- 


— 


_we have next to inquire the probability of American 
| colonization. 
The first remark which we shall add to the above is 
that the races of the Malays and the Americans are in 
physical appearance extremely similar. In following 
up the the extension of the former, we find it subjected 
|to many varieties, still referred to a common stock, 
| If we decide it to te@ninate at a given point,one would 
| naturally expect to find, in that situation, a well mark- 
| ed and visible change in form and physiognomy. Now 
| we think, if the characters of the two races, the Ameri- 
, can and the Malay, as given by physiologists and tra- 
vellers, be compared with each other, and the great 
variations of both be farther taken into account, it 
| would be difficult to point out any material, we would 
almost say any difference between them as character- 
izing their respective totalities. The distinctions he- 
tween the European and the African are continually be- 
| fore us; they are striking and no one could possibly avoid 
observing many of them. Those between the former 
and the Mongolian, although less distinctly marked, are 
yet sufficiently visible; the small, narrow and oblique 
eye, the broad and flattened countenance and the de- 
pressed nose, will attract every one’s attention, The 
Malay is distinguished from the European by his dark 
colour; to which is added an accumulation of smaller 
and less essential characters, the enumeration of which 
may embarrass the attention. Let us inquire whether 
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cans; and in the peninsula of Malacca, they appear to | the alleged fifth variety, the Amer cans, possess dis- 
exist in such a fierce and untamed condition, that aid- | tinctive characters of equal value, or sufficient to dis- 
ed by the difficulties of the country, they have hitherto | tinguish it from one of its nearest neighbours. 

bid defiance to the prowess and ambition of the adja-| The characters of the Malay variety of the human 
cent European conquerors. With the few agricultural | species, according to Blumenbach and his copyists, are, 
exceptions enumerated, the Malays are distinguished | a brown colour, hair more or less black, and abundant, 


by a restless fondness for navigation and piracy, and as 
far as they understand them, for all the employments 
and amusements of the ocean. In the South sea is- 
lands, they furnish the greatest swimmers in the world; 
and they display in every instance where they addict 
themselves to the maritime life, a considerable degree 
of skill in the construction and management of their 
vessels, In every residence, they are a fierce and war- 
like people, terrible to their neighbours, and living in 
a state of constant and habitual preparation for battle. 

Among them are found, collected in particular lo- 
calities, numerous individuals whose resemblance to 
the African negro is so great, that most writers have re- 
ferred them to the same variety of mankind. The dif- 
ferences, if any exist, are slight, and not sufficient to 
do away the idea of a common descent. They are men 
of a black complexion, with short woolly hair and a 
flattened nose; and forma striking contrast with the 
fiery and cunning Malays. These black people are 
found in the Andaman is‘ands in the bay of Bengal, in 
the continent of New Holland, the vast island of Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the mountainous and woody inte- 
rior of the torrid regions of Borneo and Celebes. 
Some of them much resemble the African blacks; 
others, as the New Hollanders, though evidently con- 
nected in race, possess less of the flattened nose, pro- 
jecting jaws and woolly hair. Some of these, as the 
Andaman islanders, are considered by many travel- 
lers as the most imbruted of the human race, violent, 
sullen, stupid, and apparently devoid of humane feel 
ings; while others, as the New Hollanders, are de- 
scribed as gentle and inoffensive, though very difficult 
to bring to a state of civilization. 

Several of the islands of the South sea appear not to 
have been sufficiently examined. The inhabitants, 
though bearing much resemblance to their neighbours 
of the Malay race, have not as yet been adequately com- 
pared, through the medium of their languages, with 
tribes of the acknowledged stock. It is sufficiently ob- 


head rather narrow, bones of tle face large and promi- 
nent, nose full and broad towards the apex, with a large 
‘mouth. ‘The colour, according to Lawrence, varies 
|from a light tawny tint, not deeper than that of the 
| Spaniards and Portuguese, to a deep brown approach- 
|ing to black, It is well known that some are nearly 
'white. We shall follow Lawrence in copying the 
| characters of the American variety, as he gives them 
more fully than Blumenbach, They are stated to be 
a datk skin of a more or less red tint, black, straight 
| and long hair, small beard, which is generally eradicat- 
ed, and a countenance and sku!l very similar to those of 
| the Mongolian tribes—a statement, the correctness of 
which we have just been discussing. The forehead, it 
is farther said, is low, the eyes deep, the face broad, 
particularly across the cheeks, which are prominent 
and rounded. Yet the face is not so flattened as in the 
Mongols; the nose and other features being more dis- 
tinct and projecting. The mouth is large, and the lips 
rather thick. The forehead and vertex are in some ca- 
ses deformed by art. 

The hearer will recollect the observations already 
made upon this alleged resemblance to the Mongolian 
variety. It should farther be added, that according to 
Cuvier, the Malays themselves are a branch of the Mon- 
golianrace. Having premised thus much, we ask the 
question, where are the distinctive marks? Different 
language is used to express the characters of the two 
nations; but where are the real means of discrimination 
which should be supposed adequate to distinguish two 
of the four or five great families of the human race?— 
What is there in these definitions, indicating a differ- 
ence greater than that which subsists between different 
branches of a great race; between the French, Ger- 
mans and Italians, or indeed between many of the mo- 
| difications of the Malay or of the American race among 
‘themselves? The imbruted, lower caste savage of 
| Owhyhee, the handsome Marquesan, the animated, ha!f 
| civilized and fiery Javanese, or to come to our own 


vious that both these and the island and New Holland | continent, the fair Cherokee, the black Brazilian, the 
blacks could only have reached their present seats by | gigant’c Charib, and the stunted Chayma, mentioned 
navigation, at least unless we resort to the hypothesis of | by Humboldt, and to proceed farther, the Esquimaux, 
irruptions of the sea. Such then are the races from which , certainly present differences far greater than any which 
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may be deduced from the characters here presented. | resting place to another, suffering every disaster that 
None certainly can be inferred from these at al! compar | could be inflicted on them by the ocean, the weather, 
able to those which subsist between the Caucasian, and | and deficiency of food; but surviving to furnish inhabi- 
the Mongol, the African, or the Malay. We may be al- | tants to nearly all of them, In what manner can these 
lowed, too, to note that the alleged red of the Irdians | be supposed to have reached the main land, if not in 
is frequently artificial; and that the appellation ** red | detached families of two, three, four, or more, in a 
men,”’ is generally claimed by these people, from an! starving condition,and after a separation of many gene- 
idea of the superior beauty of theacolour. Our ordina- rations from any parent stock? We will not say that 
ry habits of observation have not led us to identify red | the multiplicity of American languages is capable of 
as a tinge of striking prevalence, sufficient to distin. | explanation; but it does appear to us, that such a colo- 
guish the dark tinge of the Indian from the brown of, nization as this goes nearer to furnishing an adequate 
other races. We may add, that the Malay features, | one than any thing that can possibly be deduced from 
which we have frequently inspected,never appeared to | the Mongolian hypothesis. The one requires the sup- 
us to have a well characterized distinction from the In- | position of an immense succession of colonies, succeed- 
dians sufficient to constitute a section of mankind; and | ing one another throughout the world-girding length of 
that the craniums of the two races in our collections are | two continents, and by some means hitherto unexplain- 
nearly identical, and could not be preserved from con- | ed, becoming isolated in their acquisitions, sufficiently 
fusion without artificial marks. 'to permit them to develop the enormous variety of 
We see nothing, therefore, in the features of the In. | languages which has been alleged to be found among 
dians which forbids their descent from Malay colonists. | their successors. ‘Ihe other draws a great number of 
The difficulty in regard to language appears at first | detached families, from different islands, and perhaps 
view far more imposing. Of this we may judge in| from the continent of Africa, at different and distant 
fart from the compilations of Vater, of which we) periods, in a state of ignorance and misery, and lands 
have already given an account. Yet it ought to) them at as many points as may be supposed accessible 
be added that, in this point, the examination which thet | tosuch,along the immense western and eastern coasts of 
distinguished man was enabled to make, was necessari- | the two Americas. If we suppose these the oflspring 
ly defective. The languages of the eastern and south- | of the adjacent islanders, they are such as have been 
eastern islands in the South sea, more immediately ad-| for an indefinite time secluded from the rest of the 
jacent to our continent, according to Balbi, have been | world; and have, therefore, enjoyed the best opportu- 
but very imperfectly examined; and whether resem- | nity of forming distinct languages. Arriving in the vast 
blances shall or shall not in the future, be found be-| forests of the new continent, they must have found 
tween them and the dialects of America, it is not ad-| themselves for hundreds, perhaps, in some instances, 
missible, at the present time, to cite them as affording | thousands of years, as completely insulated as when 
a difficulty, the existence of which has not yet been | they inhabited their remote islands; their progeny not 
attested. It cannot be assumed that they differ from | encountering those of others, till, after a long lapse of 
the languages of America, while we know not what) time and a great increase of numbers, they were induc- 
they are. It appears from the tables of the writer last | ed to spread themselves or to migrate in search of food. 
named, that among tribes which resemble the other in- | Can any combination of circumstances, short of miracu- 
habitants of the South sea, (and may therefore be rea- | lous intervention, be imagined more capable of the 
sonably supposed of the same Malay race,) languages | formation of a great number of languages? 
have, notwithstanding, been discovered which do not! The condition in which we have endeavoured to 
appear to exhibit a Malay origin. If this be confirmed show that colonists from the remote Malay islands must 
by future investigations,the process of forming new and | be supposed to have arrived, will perhaps correspond 
diversified tongues, among the rovers of that nautical better than most others, with the ignorance of arts and 
race, may be regarded as having commenced in the | of domestic quadrupeds which we have described as 
islands; and it is, therefore, in no respect difficult to having existed among the American Indians. To this 
suppose its extension to the mainland of America. | we may add some similarity of character, particularly 
This subject will, perhaps, receive additional illus- | in their proneness to war on the small scale, and their 
tration from a reference to the mode in which such a | peculiar acuteness in conducting it; unlike the barba- 
colonization as that of which we have been treating | rians of the Mongolian race, who generally spend their 
might reasonably be supposed to have taken place — | time in the care of cattle, and have seldom been repre- 
The most plausible explanation which we can imagine | sented in the warlike character unless in large masses, 
of the manner in which remote islands become occupied | and urged by powerful chiefs. There are perhaps few 
by men in a barbarous state, is by small parties, wan- | races in the world so much addicted to petty warfare as 
dering in canoes or boats of some description, and | the Malays and the American Indians. 
either driven by storms or led by errors in their esti- We apprehend that we can find within the bounds of 
mation of the distances they traverse, until they have | America herself farther arguments, not without their 
lost the power of returning to their native coasts. In| weight, tending to point out the South Sea Islanders as 
such a situation, it must undoubtedly be supposed | the principal source of American population. In con- 
that a very large portion would be destroyed; but | templating the masses of human beings which inhabi- 
individuals might survive till they reached the shore of | ted the surface of this vast continent, if we look for the 
some unknown land. It is capable of being imagin-| points of greatest population, we shall find them in the 
ed that similar voyages might have been attempted with | west. If we look for the traces of ancient civilization, 
design; but we must still suppose this to have taken | they are rarely to be met with, and incomparably infe- 
place in small parties. Any other supposition than | rior innumber and magnificence in any regions which 
this, any one which presumes a deliberate intention to| are not easily accessible from the western coast. If 
discover new countries by larger masses of men, | we inquire for the traditions of the natives, at least in 
would imply the possession of something like civiliza-| northern America, amid the confusion and inconsisten- 
tion, and of more of the domestic arts than are found | cy with which they are justly reproached, we may 
among the American Indians. Indeed, the small islands | still discover a predominant opinion directing us to the 
from which the departure would, in the present state | same quarter; a circumstance which has already been- 
of our earth, be obliged to take place, could hardly be | used to support tNe Mongolian hypothesis. One of the 
supposed capable of furnishing larger bodies of navi- | largest masses of Indian population, as far as is gather- 
gators. We have,therefore, before us the spectacle of a | ed from early writers, seems to have been in the em- 
numerous series of islands, which must, beyond all | pire of Peru. In this, the arts were carried to a height 
reasonable doubt, have been colonized by small numbers | that astonished the conquerors. A large population, 
of barbarians, wandering in boats or on rafts, from one governed by laws, and by a hereditary race of kings 
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and priests, was for the most part peaceably engaged | 
in the labors of an extended and complicated agricul- | 
ture, in the mechanic arts, and in the improvement of | 
the country by the construction of roads, temples, and | 
monuments. South of these, we find Chili, a highly | 
populous country, and among its inhabitants, the war- 
like Araucanians,; whose numbers and prowess for cen- 
turies resisted the Spanish arms, and who do not appear | 
to have ever been entirely subdued. Farther north, 
the ancient Muyscas are situated with a similar relation | 
to the Pacific Ocesn, The continuation of this line of | 
populous empires and republics embraces next the | 
thronging tribes of Guatimala and the celebrated mon- | 
archy of Mexico, These regions, it is true, extend to | 
the borders of a sea communicating with the Atlantic; | 
but it should be considered that this arises from the | 
deep indentation of the continent produced by the Gulf, 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and that the two | 
populous countries we have n: med, although accessi- | 
ble from the Atlantic, are more immediately so from 
the Pacific Ocean. The dense population described 
by the Spanish writers as having been encountered by 
their countrymen in Florida, the West India Islands, | 
aad the Spanish Main, countries lying exposed to the | 
Atlantic, possessed the advantages, in colonization, of | 
great facility for canoe navigation. They do not, 
moreover, appear to have existed in such large masses, 
or in such a high state of civilization, as their neighbors | 
of Mexico. Farther north than this, we do not hear of 
a dense population; but in the place of it, along the 
western coast, we have the original country, the officina | 
gentium, to which numerous tribes allege that they can | 
trace their origin. As we have already had occasion to | 
state, the various nations of Toltec or Aztec race, that | 
have inhabited the fertile mouttain plains of Mexico, 
are alleged to have proceeded from the vicinity of Cali- | 
fornia; and the traditions of a western origin which have | 
been gathered from our own tribes, point towards a re- 
gion still farther north. 

We have thus endeavored to exhibit the arguments 
which appear to us to indicate the Malay or Oceanic | 
race of the South Seas, as having probably furnished | 
the largest share to the population of the two Americas, 
We have aimed to support this by adducing the fitness 
of these people to furnish detached and isolated colo- 
nies, ofa single family at a time, to various and remote 
parts of the coast, and in a state of barbarism and igno- 
rance sufficient to account for the production of numer- 
ous and unconnected languages; by urging their ignor- 
ance of history, arts and domestic animals, the adequate 
resemblance of their present descendants in the islands 
of the South Sea to the American Indians, their vicini 
ty, their habits of navigation, and the fact of their 
having colonized the most widely spread portions of 
the globe of all the known varieties of mankind; and 
finally, by remarking the existence of the largest 
masses of people, in the most advanced stage of civili- 
zation, and apparently during the greatest space of 
time, along the whole western cvasts of these continents, 
as far as these traverse the more habitable zones of the 
earth. 

In thus endeavoring to disprove in favor of the Ma- 
lays, the commonly established supposition of the origin 
of the American Indians from a single locality, it has 
not been our design to exclude those other sources | 
from which, with more or less probability, it can be 
urged that a portion of their progenitors were derived. 
We have already mentioned the resemblances of the 
Mayo language of Honduras to some of the dialects of 
Africa. We may quote from Psuw’s researches, to 
which however we are far from giving implicit credit, 
the statement that Raleigh met with negroes in Guiana, | 
Vasco Nunez, in Quarequa, and Rogers, in California. 
In addition to this, we have already cited several « ther 
considerations, among which are the trade winds, and 
the great contraction of the Atlantic Ocean from the 
simultaneous projection of the two continents, An! 





oblique line from Sierra Leone, in Africa, to Paraiba, 
in Brazil, measures, upon the map, about 1890 Eng- 
lish miles. These circumstances would certainly tend 
to facilitate migration from Africa to South America, 
Of the other sources from which it has been suggest- 
ed that this continent may have received a portion of 
its population, few remain but such as imply some de- 
gree of civilization on the part of the colonists. To all 


| these we have made a partial reply in that part of our 


observations intended to prove that America was colo- 
nized by a barbarous people. Neither the Scandinavi- 
ans, as we find them in history, the Welsh of Prince 
Madoc, the Egyptians, the Mongolian conquerors, nor 
the Chinese, could possibly have been the settlers of a 
new continent without leaving behind them, universal- 
ly dispersed, the knowledge of many instruments, 
weapons, metals and domestic animals, and we may add, 
organized languages, the traces of which, from their 
intrinsic usefulness, would not have entirely disappear- 
ed. A tribe originally numerous and possessed of iron 
and the sword, could never have sunk in extermina- 
tion beneath the stone hatchets and arrows of our In- 
dians; nor if they had, would their instruments have been 
lost by their successors, or escape our search in exam- 
ining their tombs. We have, for these reasons, laid 


| out but little space for the inquiry into the merits of va- 
| rious theories of American colonization from such 


sources. It would, however, be an injustice to our 


_ subject to pass them over without notice, or to omit to 
| remark the vast extent of curious and learned inquiry 


into which they are calculated to lead us. ‘They have 
occupied much space, in many volumes. We shall 
give a hasty indication of some of them; abridging 
nearly the whole from the ample list of Professor 


| Vater. 


It is scarcely necessary to mention the mere suppo- 
sition of some biblical commentators, that the Naphtu- 
him, a tribe of the descendants of Misraim, enumerated 
in the Scriptures, were the Americans; or that of Arias 
Montanus, that America was the Ophir of Solomon’s 
commercial navigation. Later critics have, we believe, 
referred Ophir to Ceylon or Malacca. ‘The similarity 
between the Mexicans and the ancient Egyptians, to 
which we have already alluded, is such as at first view 
to assume quite a different aspect. The origin of the 
former from the latter has been maintained by Huetius, 
Athanasius, Kircher, Siguenza and Clavigero. The 
resemblance between the two nations must be confess- 
ed to be striking and astonishing. It extends to their 
pyramids, to the ideographic portion of their hiero- 
glyphics, to a part of their mythology, to their manner 
of computing time, to their clothing, to some of their 
customs, and even, if we trust the pottery and sculp- 
ture of the Mexicans which have been exhibited in this 
country, and the plates insthe works of Humboldt, to 
their physiognomy. In the Vues des Cordilléres of 
Baron Humboldt, are inserted several ancient Mexican 
paintings, bearing a truly startling analogy to the 
Scripture narrative s of Noah and the deluge, of Eve and 
the serpent, and of Cain and Abel. On this discussion 
we have neither space nor time to enlarge; but we will 
state in brief the arguments with which we would 
rebut this hypothesis. They are—1l- That Mexico and 
Egypt alike lie very remote from the point of approxi- 
mation between the two continents. 2. That the re- 
mote navigation of the Egyptians is of very doubtful 


> 


‘authenticity. 3. That, the traditions of the Mexicans 


referring their origin to the north-west, this considera- 
tion militates against the possibility of that country hav- 
ing been reached by the Egyptians over the sea, and 


‘compels us to the supposition of a long migration 


through the countless tribes of the land passage, round 


| more than half the world. 4. That Mexican civilization 


appeezrs obviously a growth and refinement of the ideas 


and habits still found among the barbarous tribes farther 
north. 5. The whole remaining reasoning which we 


have already adduced to show that the origin of the 
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Americans must have been from a barbarous people; 
the Egyptians, like other civilized nations, having been 
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acquainted with the use of various metals, domestic | 
arts, and subjugated animals, and with an organized | 


language and a history. 
conclude that the resemblance of the Mexicans to the 
Egyptians is the simple effect of that similarity which 


in the same stage of civilization in whatever part of the 
world. 

The hypothesis of the origin of the Indians from the 
Jews, and in particular, from the ten lost tribes, is sup- 
ported by a number of writers, some of whom we have 
already cited. Gomara upholds their descent from the 
Canaanites, expelled by Joshua from the promised 
land. Le Compte and Hornn name the Pheenicians, in 
consequence of their extensive navigation. Acosta and 
Moraez suggest the facility with which Carthaginian 
ships could run down the trade winds, and in a short 
time arrive in America; where their posterity, isolated 
from the rest of mankind, might relapse into barbarism; 
and Garcia quotes ancient authorities which describe 
the erection of great buildings by the Carthaginians, 
and compares these with remains found on this side of 
the Atlantic. A certain degree of importance is ascrid- 
ed to these considerations by Vater; as well as to the 
sacrifices of children by the Carthaginians, and by the 
inhabitants of New Grenada. De Laet defends the 


From these considerations we | 





| Ocrosrer 





of their ancestors from Iceland to Greenland, and from 
thence to Estotiland and Skralingaland or Wineland the 
Good; which are taken tobe parts of the continent of 
America, Our readers will find a number of curious 
details on this subject in the recently published volume 
of the Transactions to which we have already alluded. 





i _ We may surely be allowea to refer to the suggestion 
exists between the minds, bodies and necessities of men | 


that the name of Greenland, so incomprehens ble when 
applied to a region of eternal snow and ice, may be 


| explained, if we suppose a confusion in the minds of 


these unscientific voyagers, between that steril country, 
and parts of the coasts of Labrador and New England, 


_ which may have been visited in different expeditions. 


claims of the ancient inhabitants of Spain to the reputa- | 


tion of having furnished a portion of the population of 
America. 
try, by the cruelties of the Carthaginian and Roman 
conquerors, he supposes to have migrated to the islands 
on the western coast of Africa, and from these beyond 


These, when expelled from their own coun- | 


the ocean. In confirmation of this, he quotes a passage | 
in Pliny, describing large buildings found in uninhab:t- | 


ed islands on the coast of Africa. Charron and Postel 
maintain the hypothesis that the Gauls colonized our 


continent, and defend it by referring to the custom of | 


human sacrifices. Milius ascribes the coloniz«tion to 
the Celtic race, and De Lael and Valancey endeavor to 
confirm it by a comparison of languages and by other 
evidence. Several of the coincidences in language 
which are founded on words selected from La Hontan, 
are shown by Vater to be erroneous or exaggerate ; 
the remainder are few and might easily be accidental. 
In the work of De Laet is contained, in an extract from 
David Powel’s Historia Cambria, the celebrated and 
romantic story of the expedition of Madoc, son of Owen 
Gwyneth, and the origin of the supposed Wel-h In- 


| 


Grotius has also remarked the resemblance between 
some religious customs of Yucatan and those of the 
Ethiopians; from which he anticipates the inference, 
to which we have already alluded, on other grounds, 
with regard to the adjacent territory of Honduras, that 
colonists may have reached that vicinity from Africa. 
The same illustrious writer points out similarities between 
the customs of Peru and those of China, and attributes 
the colonization of the remaining portion of South 
America to the Javanese. As remarked by the judi- 
cious Vater, the resemblances with Chinaare only such 
as may be attributed to a similarity of charscter and an 
equal degree of civilization. It is proper to add that 
Fischer unites with Grotius in the Chinese hypothesis; 
and that Ne Guignes endeavors to prove, by historical 
researches, that the worship of the Grand Lama was 
transplanted to America in the year 456, and that a 
Chinese ship formerly sailed annually, by the way of 
Kamtschatka, to the north-west of California, carrying 
on an extensive commerce. Sir William Jones endea- 
vors to draw a parallel between the Hindu mythology 
and customs, and those of the Peruvians, sufficient to 
establish a connection in the same manner as attempted 
by Grotius in regard to the Chinese. Of the theory of 
Forniel, which refers the origin of the Americans to 
Japan, and tothe coasts of Asia lying northwards of 
that Archipelago, it is hardly necessary to speak; as ac- 
cording to the just remark of Vater, this is the vicinity 
by which the Mongolian immigration must be supposed 
to have arrived, and the former supposition is there- 
fore involved in the one already so fully discussed. 
According to J. R. Forster, the population of Ameri- 
ca may be supposed to have been influenced by the 


| shipwreck and destruction of the great fleet of Koblai 


dians; and the glory of the exploit is proclaimed in the | 


peems of Meredith, published in 1477. Prince Madoc, 
disgusted with the quarrels which took place smong 
his brothers after the death of their father, collected a 


Khan, with which, in the year 1281, after the conquest 
of China, he attempted that of Japan. The fleet was 
lost in a storm, and it is not too much, in the opinion of 
Mr. Forster, to suppose that some of his vessels reach- 
ed America. Humboldt quotes, from the annals of 
China, a statement that a tribe of the Kiong-nu, with 


| its leader, was completely Jost sight of in Northern Si- 


large number of followers, together with several vessels, | beria; and then inquires whether these were the Aztecs 


which he provisioned for a long voyage, and set out in | of the Mexican territory. 


search of unknown countries. 


Acosta gives it as his opin- 


In the distant west, he | ion, that men and animals reached America, by the 


discovered a fertile and uninhabited region; which he | northern extremity, from both Europe and Asia; and 


left in possession of a part of his followers, while he re- 
paired to Wales, and Ied a new colony to his settle- 
ments, from which he never again returned. The 





adds, in order to confirm the idea that the population 
of America reached that country by an over land route, 
that the islands which were difficult of access from the 


searches made within this continent, together with the | continent, were found uninhabited. With regard to 


various reports of Welsh Indians, to which this narrative 
has given rise, are well known to antiquaries. We ob- 


serve, by a note of Mr. Duponceau, in the recently | supporting human life. 


| 
| 


some of them, as Juan Fernandez, this is known to be 
correct. The Gallipagos were scarcely capable of 
Garcia, in commenting upon 


published volume of the ‘Transactions of this Society, | Acosta, remarks that America was peopled from va- 
that a native of Wales isnow inthe United States, engag- | rious sources,and by various means, both accidental and 
ed in this hitherto fruitless research; exhibiting another | intentional; and he enumerates among the parent na- 
example of that generous devotion tothe claims of con- | tions, Greeks, Phenicians, Tartars, Chinese, Carthagi- 


sanguinity and the glory of their ancestors, for which | nians, Jews, Romans, and ancient Spaniards. 


De Laet 


that high-minded people have so often been re-| apprehends that Spaniards probably reached America 


nowned, 


by the way of the Canary Islands and the Azores; and 


The origin of the Americans has been also ascribed to ! that Irish colonists probably also arrived there. Besides 
another great maritime nation, the Norwegians or Nor- | these, he imagines Scythians to have also contributed 
mans; and this hypothesis is in part maintained with | to swell the mass, and to have introduced, in South 


all the authority of the celebrated Grotius. 


Ancient | America, the barbarous practice of cannibalism. As 
Icelandic and Norwegian narratives relate the progress | is well observed by Vater, the existence of cannibalism 
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proves nothing; as many uncultivated nations were | Drake, -(an interesting volume recently put into our 
alike guilty of this enormity. This horrible custom is, | hands by the politeness of the author, ) we compile an 
we think, best explained by Humboldt, in a manner to | additional reference which we do not recollect to have 
which we have already alluded. De Laet adds, that | seen elsewhere. Noticing the alleged mention of a 
South America was probably colonized from the Islands , western continent by Plato and Seneca, the tragedian, 
of the South Sea; though this idea, maintained by Dr. | Mr. Drake cites a passage from lian, in which again 
S. L. Mitchell, is rejected by Charlevoix and Vater, as | occurs a citation fiom a writer of the age of Alexander 
more improbable than the route by North America and | the Great. In this quotation we are told of a great and 
Tartary. ‘Ihe theory of George de Hornn, although | boundless continent, producing animals and men of ex- 
certainly of less authority thon those of Grotius and | traordinary stature and longevity, inhabiting many 
Garcia, is at least equally eluborate and complicated. | great cities, and possessed of vast quantities of gold and 
We sketch it from the same source from which we} silver. This would seem to point out reality in the idea 


have borrowed most of the above. Herejects Negroes, 
the inhabitants of the north of Eurepe, Greeks, Ro- | 
mans, Hindoos, Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans. 

America, according to him, was first settled from the | 
north, by Scythians, whe were followed successively | 
by Phenicians, Carthaginians, Canaanites, and Chinese; | 
and many detached colonists of different nations, in-| 
cluding probably some Jews and Christians, were added | 
to the list after this continent had been fully peopled. 
The first arrival of the Phenician race must have been | 
in very remote antiquity. The second was that men- | 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus; where he states that the 
Carthaginians sent colonies to an island in Western | 
Libya, It is highly probable continues De Hornn, that 

among the fleets of Ophir, some of the crews may have 
beendriven to America. Peru and Mexico were colo- 
nized by people of Cathay, of China, and Japan, with 
the addition of some Phenician and Egyptian adventur- | 
ers; which mixture is designed to account for the simi- 
larities to the older world noticed among this interesting 
people. 
hundred years afterwards, Facfur, king of China, after | 
being dethroned by Koblai Khan, left China with a! 
thousand ships and a hundred thousand of his subjects, | 
and arrived in America, ve Hornn notices the absence | 
of horses at that epoch in China; an observation which | 
had been made of a part of the Scythians by the advo- | 
cates of a former theory. On this complicated and 
detailed hypothesis we shall make no comment; but) 
will content ourselves with extracting the opinion of the | 
great German writer whom we have so often quoted. 
** Such is the entirely uncertain and tottering structure 
of possibilities erected by this ingenious ethnographer.” | 
—** The utmost which can be attained by conjectures | 


Manco Capac was a Chinese prince; «nd two | 


linked together in this manner, and which is not | 
overthrown by contradictory facts, is bare possibility.” | 
The scientific world long waited with impatience for | 
the results which shculd be attained by the prolonged | 
and multitudinous researches of Baron Humboldt. This | 
learned and indefatigable investigator, knowing better 

than any other the obscurity of the subject and the 

want of any certain conclusion, has in a great measure | 


'and the increase of their numbers. 
, colonies of eivilized men which would sppear from his- 


of voyages having been made to this continent at that 
early day, by the maritime nations of the Levant. 

Such is the list of hypotheses of the primeval coloni- 
zation of America which we have been able to abstract 
from the best accessible authorities. It may have been 
fatiguing in the recital; but some reflections will natur- 
ally present themselves which may perhaps be indulg- 
ed. It is at once apparent what a vast field for labori- 
ous inquiry would be opened by attempting to discuss 
all these various theories. Their very number is itself 
an argument against them, It is impossible, of course, 
to dlo any justice to them within the bounds of the pre- 
sent essay; and to select a single one or any small 
number, on which to dilate and fill up a large portion 
of our time, would be anundue preference. We have 
therefore passed over slightly many curious statements 


_of a wild and adventurous character, which otherwise 


might have attacted your attention, and perhaps excit- 
ed a deeper interest. It is time to approximate a close 


| to these observations, extending perhaps already be- 


yond a reasonable length; and we shall therefore pro- 
ceed to sum up our conclusions. From a review of all 
that we have compiled, the mass of evidence appears 
to us to indicate the inferences which we are now pro- 
ceeding to append, 

We infer that the main bulk of the American popula- 
tion is probably derived from colonies of barbarous 


| people, in the rudest state of life which can be ima- 


gined compatible with the preservation of their lives 
That the various 


torical documents to have, at different periods, reached 
this country, were probably in many instances massacred, 


_orin other ways destroyed by the unfavorable circum. 


stances of their situation; as has been the case with so 
many colonies of the fate of which we are- furnished 
with authentic accounts. That the survival of any of 
them, from the total absence of the domestic arts and 
knowledge of domestic animals which they must have 
introduced, is at best extremely problematical; and 
that they cannot have given rise to any considerable 
proportion of the population of America. That the 


confined himself to the collection of materials with the | Esquimaux races are apparently of Mongolian or Tar- 
addition of occasional comments; and has not, in any of | tar descent, their predecessors fhaving arrived by 
his works which have reached our hands, combined his | Behring’s Straits or by Alasca and the Aleiitian Isles; 
ideas on this interesting inquiry into an extended and | and that after their formation into tribes and the pro- 
systematic view. ‘They are to be found scattered though | duction ofa language, they appear to have transmitted 
various parts of his voluminous writings; but particular- | back to Asia the colony of VTschuktschi. That it is 
ly in the Vues des Cordilléres, M.de Humboldt cites) very probable that much of the blood of the adjacent 
a great number of instances of remarkable resemblance | Indian tribes is derived from the same source, particu- 
between the Mexicans and the ancient Egyptians; which | larly ofthose of the north-west. ‘That the origin of the 
are principally included under the heads already enu- | great bulk of the Irdians remains without any explana- 
merated. He also mentions a variety of analogies, of | tion accompanied by a satisfactory degree of probabili- 
a less striking character, between other nations of the | ty. ‘hat the derivation of these, pariicularly in South 
American continent and various portions of the popula- | America, from the Mongolian source, is hard to be con- 
tion of the older world. The learned author expresses | ceived when we take into view the difficulties of the 
the belief that these arise from a connecticn between the | case; and that the pre-umption has considerable force 
two continents in very remote times, and that probabili-| that they are principally the descendants of colonists 
ties are in favour of the passage by Behring’s Straits | from the islands of the South Sea, And finally that a 
and the Aleiitian or Fox Islands; but he confesses freely | certain degre of probability attaches to the hypothesis 
that ail efforts at exhibiting the precise course, the | of African emigration; a question to be elucidated by 
epocha of migration, the chain of affiliated nations, | farther inquiries. 
or in fact any of the circumstances of the transaction, It must certainly be admitted that these conclusions 
have hitherto resulted in entire disappointment. form another and a striking example of the obscurity 
From ‘** The Book of the Indians” of Mr. S. G.|and imperfection which so much abound in the results 
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of a very large portion of human science. They strong: | road, started from the depot, corner of Ninth and 
ly bring tothe mind a criticism of our learned and! Green streets, a few minutes after twelve o’clock, in 
venerable member, P. S. Duponceau, Esq. While | the remarkably comfortable cars provided for the occa- 
the philosophers of Europe have been employed in|} sion. Immediately on entering the new road where it 
speculations and inquiries, directed, beyond a vast} diverges from the old line, as originally laid out, the 
ocean, to the origin of the natives of America, some of | general appearance of the road at once indicated the 
them have overlooked a problem, yet unexplained, | judicious skill and judgment of the gentlemen by 
which lies at their own door; the genealogy and cause | whom the work has been planned and so successfully 
of the organic peculiarities of the natives of Africa.—| executed, while a closer inspection, convinced the 
A section of the globe, within a day’s sail of ancient company of the solid and substantial manner in which 
Greece and Rome, nay, which contained ancient Egypt the rails have been laid, and the work executed 
within its boundaries, has had no explanation given of | throughout the whole line. The bridge thrown across 
the very remarkable peculiarities which characterize | the Wissahiccon, at an elevation of about 80 feet, was 
nearly its whole population. We may add, that until | particularly the subject of admiration. It is a fine spe- 
the last few years its great rivers were never explored | cimen of bridge building, as regards both the masonry 
by navigation, its deserts never traversed by civilized | and wood work. 
men, the conquests and glory of ancient empires were | Those interested in the business of the Philadelphia, 
confined to its northern border, and, while the illimita- | Germantown and Norristown Rail road,have just reason 
ble regions of North and South America have been ex-| to be gratified, not only at the admirable manner in 
plored, subdued, delineated in all directions, that con- | which the road has been constructed, but equally so at 
tinent which was the cradle of all our civilization, re- | the energy and industry displayed, the whole line ha- 
mains throughout nearly its whole extent, a blank upon | ving been under contract only six months, within which 
the map of the globe. Contemplaiions such as these | brief space the grading has been commenced, the whole 
are calcula‘ed to impress us with a distrust of the boast- | ground substantially gone over, and the cars actually 
ed prowess of our own race; and while we are toiling | put in operation. This has been accomplished under 
with self-gratulation in the fields of science, inevitably | the general supervision of our efficient townsman, Mr. 
and perpetually remind us of the littleness of man, and | Strickland, while great credit is due to Mr. Otis, the 
the small space he occupies when taken into compari- | intelligent contractor, and Mr. Campbell, the engineer 
son with the agencies of nature and the destinies of under whose immediate inspection, the work has been 
worlds. so satisfactorily executed. To Mr. Nevins, the presi- 
— | dent of the company, as well as to Mr. Wright, its se- 
And here, gentlemen of the Historical Society, might | cretary, and Wm. D. Lewis, Esq. to whose care and 
properly terminate our dry inquiry into the origin of , ability much is due, the stockholders are largely indebt- 
the American Indians. But I see before me those whom | ed for the gratifying manner in which its affairs have 
a benign provideace has sent into existence for the pur. | been resuscitated and brought into successful and vigo- 
pose of softening and ameliorating a world which, if | rous operation 
abandoned alone to the passions of men, would be too| That the stock of this company is destined, and at no 
sanguinary and ferocious; those whose society is at| distant period, to become second to none in value, as 
ence the source and the reward of civilization and mor- | its business will be to no other line of communication in 
ality. The occasion is tempting to urge the cause of the | importance, appears to be generally conceded. 
unhappy aboriginals, and must not be heglected. What Through the flourishing borough of Norristown, there 
are the inquiries of abstract research to the claims of is already an extent of travelling beyond any thing the 
living and suffering humanity? It is to woman that we | mass of our citizens have any idea of. Upwards of two 
can ever appeal for all that is generous in self devotion hundred passengers daily pass through it, and the 
and gentle and lovely in performance. You possess the number will doubtless be doubled on the completion of 
power to guide and control public opinion. You mou'd) the important improvement now in agitation. Inde- 
the statesman and the warrior, and convert their cold pendent of these, there are from 40 to 50 passengers 
and cruel galculations into plans of benevolence and | daily passing between that borough and our city, while 
humanity. Nothing but woman can bid the demon of | tle amount of merchandize transported daily is very con- 
avarice to pause in hiscareer. It is to woman, there- | siderable; 14,000 pounds is said to be dependent upon a 
fore, that I address the cause of the unfortunate beings | single manufactory, of which there are already several, 
who have been the subject of this discourse; a race | and others will soon spring up. ‘The extensive and 
suffering from every ill that can be inflicted by the |) invaluable marble quarries in that vicinity will form no 
combined agency of the thirst for land and the thirst inconsiderable item in the business of transportation. 
for gold. We have habituated ourselves to consider! But viewed as the commencement of a grand line 
the Indians as something poetical. We call them Lenni of internal improvement, which, passing through the 
Lennapé, and write odes, elegies and tragedies to their fertile valley of Berks,onwards tothe great coal regions 
memory. To the unfortunate Delawares, life, alas! is | of Pennsylvania, and thence beyond Pottsville, extend- 
prose. They area suffering and unhappy race, ruined | ing to Sunbury, forming an extensive chain of commu- 
by the shock of successive wars, for quarrels not their | nication between Philadelphia and the Susquehanna; 
own, or driven to combat by distressing necessity. | this rail road, of which we here witness the incipient 
Wandering upon the banks of the Wabash or the Ar- | stages, rises in importance and to an extent which can 
kansas, while we possess their old and well known scarcely be portrayed. The immense region extend- 
seats, they are still the same people who were so long ing up to the hne of New York, and embracing in its 
the faithful allies of Pennsylvania; the men who suc-| range, mines of minerals and valk ys of inexhaustible 
coured our ancestors and enable them to form a state. | richness and fertility, open a prospect in that direction 
Does not that state owe something to its former friends | of great importance, and furnishing an unbounded 
and partisans? trade, of which the Philadelphia, Germantown and 
Norristown rail road must be one of the principal chan- 
| nels.—U. 8S. Gazette. 





~ 


PHILADELPHIA AND NORRISTOWN RAIL ohn ie tenet 
ROAD. From the Philadelphia Gazette. 


The Philadelphia and Norristown Rail Road has been DREADFUL RIOT. 
completed as far as Manayunk, and was opened on Sa- : ; 
turday. A large number of the stockholders and friends Destruction of Property and loss of Life. 
of this valuable improvement, who had been invited to| Among:he many disgraceful scenes of outrage which 


participate in the interesting ceremonies of opening the ! took place yesterday, that which occurred in the town- 
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ship of Moyamensing, at a late hour in the evening, 
appears to have been the most serious in its conse- 
quences. Besides the destruction of a block of five 
handsome and valuable houses, the property of our 
townsman Mr. Robb, it appears that several individuals 
were seriously injured, and perhaps one or more killed. 
The particulars of this dreadful scene of violence, as 
well as we could learn from the various contradictory 
statements made on the ground this morning, appear 
to be as follows. 


The Whigs of Moyamensing had established their 
head quarters in the tavern at the corner of Christian 
and Ninth street, opposite the District Hall, where the 
elections are held. The Jacksonmen established their 
head quarters on the opposite side of the way, by the 
erection of a booth on the pavement, having failed in 


o. 





force, and the whole block of buildings was permitted to 
| burn down! 

These particulars embrace, we believe, all the facts 
| of the case, without coloring or partiality. The scene 
| altogether was most disgraceful to the country. The 
houses destroyed were the property of an unoffending 

citizen, who had acquired them by hard industry. — 
His loss will probably not fall short of $5000. 


Oct. 16, 1834. 

The account of this disgraceful affair which we pub- 
lished yesterday, appears to be substantially correct, 
as the leading particulars are fully confirmed by the 
statements in other papers. On subsequent inquiry it 
does not appear that any individual has died of the 
wounds received on the evening of the riot. Several 
| will suffer severely, but well grounded hopes are enter- 


the attempt to precure the use of an untenanted house | tained that all will recover. * 


in the same row with the Whigs. In the course of the 
evening, the Jackson party, being much stronger on 


As we have no desire, in noticing this unfortunate 


| occurrence, to make any statement not warranted by 


the ground than their opponents, committed it is said | facts, we give below two versions of the affair, taken 


many assaults upon peaceable Whig voters, by break- 
ing their lanterns, tearing away their electioneering 
bills, and finally in knocking down and beating them. 
This course of conduct appears to have been pursued 
until haman nature could submit to the aggravating 
insults no longer. The Whigs made a rally and to 
punish the insolence of the Jacksonmen, made a rush 
on them, and cut down their hickory pole. The ground 
then became quiet—the disturbance was considered as 
finally settled, and peace was fully restored. This 
state of things, however, continued but a short time, 
the opposing party, in the interim, had been collecting 
their forces from Southwark, the city, and upper dis- 
tricts, and suddenly and unexpectedly appeared on the 
ground in great numbers, and made a desperate attack 
upon the Whig Head Quarters, driving into the house, 
nearly every Whig on the ground. They deliberately 
set fire to the splendid Liberty Pole in front, and the 
watchbox at the corner, and then entered the tavern 
and adjoining houses in the row—destroyed the furni- 
ture in those which were tenanted—threw out the beds 
and bedding, &c. and piled them up inthe strect, and 
set the mass on fire! 


Stull unsatisfied with the work of destruction, th€ 
mob ransacked the lower rooms of the Whig tavern, 
threw out the furniture upon the blazing pile in the 
street, and grossly assaulted all upon whom they could 
lay their hands. The landlady and her shrieking chil- 
dren were driven with violence into the street, and se- 
verely maltreated. The persons in the upper rcoms, 
now considering that the object of the mob was to 
muriler them, procured fire arms, and from the third 
story windows and the roof, fired into the street. Blank 
cartridges, it is said, were used first, but these were 
insufficient to intimidate the mob. Subsequently, we 
learn, several in the street were injured by buck shot, 
and itis said that one individual died while being con- 
veyed to the Hospital, 


The crowd in front who stood their ground firmly, 
and replied to those inside by tremendous vollies o 
bricks, stones and other missiles, at length made a des- 
perate rush inside, and cleared the premises, not only of 
human beings, but of furniture, leaving not a particle 
untouched, Soon after, whether from accident or de- 
sign, we are unable to state, the tavern took fire, and 
the flames spread rapidly and fiercely in every direction. 
‘The situation of affairs was now awful and appaling. — 
The mob had entire possession of the whole place, not 
a solitary Anti-Jackson man having the temerity to show 
his face. Thealarm of fire was sounded, and the fire 
companies arrived on the spot, but the mob would not 
permit them to go into operation. Many were openly 
threatened that if they put a drop of water on the fire 
they would be beaten. One or two companies, how- 
ever, persisted in their exertions, and one attachment 
was led out, but it was soon dragged away by main 
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from papers of opposite political character. The first 

account is from the American, Sentinel, (a Jackson 

paper) of this morning. It will be seen that our parti- 
) culars of yesterday are re-iterated, with the addition of 
|a fact which escaped our memory while writing—that 
| among the rioters were observed a number of persons 
| carrying Ash lamps. 

From the American Sentinel. 

The following are the principal facts upon which 
| reliance can be placed, that we have been able to col- 
|lect. A short time previous to the closing of the polls, 
| some shoving and scuffling took place between the two 
| parties in their endeavors to get their voters to the 
western window of the Commissioners Hall, in which 
the election was held, which resulted in the Jackson 
men, whoatthe moment happened to be the weaker 
party, being driven from the window and their lamps 
being broken. They retreated and the fight was short- 
ly afterwards renewed with clubs and stones, to the 
east of the Hall, where the Jackson men had a hickory 
pole erected, and where there were two tents which 
served as their head quarters. The tents were demol- 
ished, and the hickory pole cut down, as is alleged by 
, some of the Jackson men, with the intention of using it 
for the purpose of forcing the Hall and carrying away 
the ballot boxes, as it is said had been previously threat- 
ened. At this time, one or more muskets were fired, 
and several of the Jackson men seriously hurt. Intel- 
ligence of what was going on was speedily conveyed to 
Southwark, upon which a number of persons hastened 
from thence over to Moyamensing. 
| On the appearance of this reinforcement, the contest 
, was renewed, and the whigs forced into the house.— 
| About this time, a strong party from the Northern 

Liberties, and Spring Garden, with their lamps, and a 
| band of Music, appeared on the ground. They had 
| previously visited the residence of Gen. Ash, the demo- 
| cratic head quarters in Spring Garden, and the city, 
| cheering their friends at their victory, but it does not 
|appear that they had any knowledge of the disturb- 
/ance in Moyamensing, until they arrived in the vicinity. 
The party in the house finding themselves closely press- 
ed, had recourse to their muskets, of which fifteen or 
twenty stand, were in their possession. How or where 
they procured them, we have not heard. They fired 
repeatedly from the windows and roof, and wounded 
| fourteen or fifteen persons, several of them severely. — 
| The Jackson party pressed on and obtained possession 
_of the house, and drove out their opponents. It appears 
| that in this last attack, one or two of them also had 
muskets. ‘hey took out the furniture, and burnt it 
near the liberty pole erected in front, and then set fire 
to the building An alarm of fire was immediately 
made; the State House Bell was rung, and the com- 
panies hastened to the spot, but were not permitted to 
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* Onc has since died in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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use their apparatus, until the liberty pole was prostrat- | ing strapped with iron, they kindled a fire around it, 
ed, which took some time, in consequence of their not | which very soon ascending, communicated to the house : 
having proper tools with which to cutit down. It fell | and at this time the besieged Whigs fired on their as- 
against the house, and broke in the front wall as low | sailants, who fled, and the Whigs escaped from their 
down as the second story. That house and four others, { quarters. The fire spread to four contiguous buildings, 
all nearly new, adjoining it, which we understand are | which are consumed. The rioters prevented the fire- 
the property of Mr. Robb, of this city, were materially | men from saving the Whig quarters, till the flames 
injured, | had gained such head that all their exertions were use- 
om less. 

The following is from the National Gazette of yes-} All accounts agree in stating that the Jackson men 
terday. were the first aggressors, by their attempt to get pos- 
session of the Whig head-quarters. The number 

wounded is not known; reports are various, some stat- 
ing it to be six, others eighteen or twenty. 











Tue Riors OF LAST NIGHT IN MOYAMENSING. 
(Communication—From an Eye Witness.) 


About nine o’clock, a number of Jackson men were 

seen actively employed in distributing clubs and admin- | UNITED STATES BANK 
istering strong drink to their adherents: this was shortly P 
followed by an attack from a number of the Jackson| Below is an abstract of the monthly statement for 
men on the Whig Quarters, by throwing stones and| October. In comparing it with the statement for Sep- 
shouting on their followers. This was continued but | tember, it appears that the loans of the Bank on per- 
a few minutes, when a number of the Whig party re- | sonal security are near $200,000 more, and on domestic 
turned the attack with such violence that the Jackson | bills of exchange, $1,300,000 less, leaving the aggre- 
men retreated. «After obtaining a reinfurcement, they | gate of loans more thana million less than on the first 
renewed the attack; assailed the Whig quarters, tore | of September. ‘The specie in the vaults of the Bank, 
off the window shutters, doors, &c, and kindled a fire | is increased $1,700,000; its circulation is increased 
around the Whig Liberty Pole, with the wreck of the | half a million; and its funds in Europe diminished 
demolished shutters and doors. During the enacting | $700,000. The Bank has now means in hands suffi- 
of these scenes of outrage, the threats of vengeance | cient to meet the whole amount of its obligations of 
and destruction of the Whigs and their quarters, from | every kind. It will be noticed that the discount line of 
the augmented Jackson host, roused the former to the | the Branch in our city is very much reduced from what 
determination of defending their quarters to the last | it was last winter. The curtailment of the Bank during 
extremity, and for this purpose procured fire arms.— | the month of September, results from the same cause 
The expected attack was made—the Whigs within the | which for some munths past has been producing the 
house fired, and wounded, report says, eighteen of the | same effect, viz: the paying off of domestic bills of ex- 
Jackson men. After this, the whole of the party at- change, while at the same time the abundance of mo- 
tacked the Whig quarters, drove out the occupants, | ney in the market has prevented other borrowers from 
and set the premises on fire. applying for the sums paid in. The Bank, we know, 
has exercised a most liberal policy in its loans, discount- 
_ing very long paper, at least in payment for its bills of 
The riot commenced by a number of Jackson men | exchange on Europe. The money, however, is not 
from the First District going up te Moyameusing with | wanted at present, and the Bank finds it impossible to 
banners and lanterns, and parading before the Whig | keep up its loans, In fact, money is now on all hands 
quarters, and finally attempting to cut down the Liber- | seeking borrowers. 
ty Pole. The Whigs beat them off, and afterwards re-| The following is the general state of the Bank: 
turned the attack on the Jackson quarters, which, with | Loans on personal security, $30,461,199 23 
the Hickory Pole, they destroyed. In their turn they bank stock, 1,073,827 61 
were again attacked—and it was in this attack that fire other securities, 3,587,813 70 
arms were used by both parties, and with fatal effect, | 
one man being killed and several wounded. The Jack- | 
son men were seen (and they are known) deliberately Domestic Exchange, 
cutting out the window and door frames, for the pur- | — 
pose of getting fire-wood to burn down the Liberty $46,006,791 75 
Pole—in doing which they fired several houses belong- “ 
ing to James Robb, an Anti-Jackson man,who was dis- | Baring, Brothers & Co. 
charged from the Post Office, when the present Post Specie, 

Master came into office. The firemen promptly re- Redemption of Public Debt, 
paired to the spot, but were not allowed to play or act, | Treasurer of the United States, 
and in attempting to do their duty, several of them | Public Ufficers, 

were seriously hurt, and their hose cut :n several | Individual Deposites, 

places. Circulation, 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT, Due from State Banks, 
; Due to State Banks, 
The riot commenced by Jackson men making an. Notes of State Bankson hand, 
attack on the Anti-Jackson men, who were distributing | 
tickets, breaking the lanterns they were carrying, as 
well as those which were fixed around the Whig head- 
quarters This attack was repelled by the Whigs,and the 
Jackson men retreated. The Jackson men rallied, and 
augmentedin their number by a reinforcement from 
Southwark, renewed the attack on the Whig head- 
quarters, assailed the doors and windows, but were 
prevented from getting into the house by the police | Domestic Bills of Exchange 
officers. During this attack a shot was fired at the | 
quarters of the Whigs. | 
Disappointed in gaining access to the house, they Due from other Banks 

attempted to cut down the Whig Liberty Pole planted , Due to other Banks 
in front, Unable to effect this with axes, the pole be- | ’ 


ANOTHER. 








35,122,840 54 
10,883,951 21 














3,050,247 39 
15,561,364 98 
282,333 92 
351,654 24 
1,406,366 74 
6,912,591 71 
15,637,676 47 
2,127,438 84 
2,946,149 04 
1,568,247 00 








The state of the principal Branches is as follows: 
Philadelphia. 
Loans on personal security, 
bank stock, 
other securities, 


3,273,990 36 
224,913 00 
2,327,788 50 








5,826,691 86 
1,338,807 59 
7,165,499 45 

647,325 36 
1,016,804 61 
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New York. 
Loans on personal security, 
bank stock, 
other securities, 


4,630,025 04 
76,390 00 
203,889 81 








4,710,214 85 
1,291,497 52 
6,001,712 37 
247,239 72 
744,683 40 


Domestic Bills of Exchange, 





Due from other Banks, 
Due to other Banks, 





Boston. 
Loans on personal security, 
bank stock, 
other securities, 


1,577,950 90 
$5,668 30 
30,107 00 

1,643,726 20 

1,471,809 35 





Domestic Bills of Exchange, 








3,115,535 55 
202,431 51 
369,089 24 


Due from other Banks, 
Due to other Banks, 





Baltimore. 
Loans on personal security, 
bank stock, 
other securities, 


1,605,405 01 
117,250 00 
50,200 00 
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1,772,837 01 


Domestic Bills of Exchange, 137,611 55 





1,910,448 56 
108,391 34 
263,541 19 


Due from other Banks, 
Due to other Banks, 


THE COAL TRADE. 

From the Ist of April to the 8th of October the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company have loaded at this 
port, 1 ship, nine brigs, 110 schooners. and 30 sloops; 
Votal 150. 

From the Company’s Depot, at Newark, New Jer- 
sey, the shipments have been 41 schooners and 86 
sloops, making 127 vessels. 

Thus it appears that in a little more than six months, 
1 ship, 9 brigs, 151 schooners, and 116 sloops, making 
277 vessels, have been loaded with coal and despatch- 
ed to other ports from the Lehigh mines. 

The Company transport their coal from the mines, 
to Newark, N. J., by the Lehigh and Morris Canals;— 
the first commencing at Mauch Chunk, and terminat- 
ing at Easton, on the Delaware; and the latter com- 
mencing on the Delaware opposite Easton, and termi- 
nating at Newark. 

The Company have recently established a depot 
at Perth Amboy, which is supplied by boats passing 
down the Lehigh, Delaware and Raritan Canals, and 
the Raritan river; some boats, we understand, have 
passed down these canals, entered the New York Bay, 
and actually delivered their cargoes at the wharves in 
the city of New York. The depot at Perth Amboy, 
which is intended for the supply of the Eastern and 
Northern markets, is accessible for vessels of any bur- 
then, at any season of the year. 

We have been informed of a striking fact, which ex: 
emplifies the great importance and benefi's of the in- 
ternal improvements of our country:—A few weeks 
since, an Erie canal boat which had brought a load of 
coach lumber to Newark, took ina return cargo of 
coal, destined for the town of Elmira, on the Vioga 
river, near the Pennsylvania line, in the State of New 
York. 

It is curious to trace the route of this lot of coal on 
the map. First it starts from the mines and arrives at 
Mauch Chunk by the rail road; thence it takes the Le- 
high canal to Easton; then the Morris canal to Newark; 
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then through the New York Bay, and up the North 
river to Albany; then by the Erie canal to Seneca 
Lake; then through the Seneca Lake to Salubria, at 
its head; then by the Chemung canal to Elmira, which 
in adirect line is about 100 miles from the place of 
starting; having gone about 700 miles to arrive at its de- 
stined point. 

There are two improvements in contemplation, and 
we hope to see them both soon carried into effect, that 
will obviate the necessity of taking the circuitous route 
to reach the interior of New York. These are, first a 
rail road from the West Branch Canal at Williamsport 
up the valley of the Lycoming creek to its source, 
and thence to Elmira. The route for this road has 
been surveyed, and is found to be extremely favoura- 
ble; the whole distance would be but about 100 miles, 
and it would open a direct passage fur the coal of Penn- 
sylvania into New York, and in return, the salt and 
plaster of New York into Pennsylvania, Salt is now 
brought in wagons from Elmira to Williamsport. The 
other contemplated improvement is that of forming a 
steamboat nav‘gation on the Susquehanna from Wilkes- 
barre to Owego. The river was surveyed during the 
months of July and August with the view of ascertain- 
ing the practicability of so improving it as to mske it 
navigable for steam boats of light draught. The re- 
port of the engineer, Mr. Hopkins, was decidedly fa- 
vourable, and the Company formed for the purpose 
have already commenced building a boat at Owego, N, 
Y. which will be finished in time to commence running 
with the rise of the river in the spring. This enter- 
prise is due principally, to the energies of the Hon. 
Samuel D. Ingham, and Col. Butler of Wilkesbarre.— 
Commercial Herald. 





THE BANK OF GERMANTOWN. 

This institution has now existed twenty years, during 
which time it has enjoyed the uninterupted approba- 
tion of its dealers and stockholders; and its notes have 
been in the highest repute everywhere, as a circulating 
medium, and especially so among the German popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania. 

It is, perhaps, a singular fact, that in all this period 
of its term, it has never lost one dollar by any loan to 
any of its directors. They, indeed, have never been 


of the class who much needed the funds of any bank 


for their business, 

The regular dividends of the bank, have never been 
omitted; and they: have generally been at seven per 
cent.—only in a few instances, under peculiar circum- 
stances, (in 1811 and 1812,) have they been as low as 
five per cent. Often they have been at eight per 
cent.; and but a year ago, they were at ten per cent. 

A circumstance favourable to the character of the 
bank, may be inferred from the fact, that it commenc- 
ed operations with a scattered list of stockholders— 
several of whom residing in the city of Philadelphia; 
but regularly since, the stock has been gradually con- 
centrating in Germantown and vicinity; and is now al- 
most wholly owned by men out of business—aged per- 
sons—women—widows—and wards and orphans. 

The stock has long been at about twenty-five per 
cent. advance, and is remarkable for rarely changing 
its value. 

A bi!l was brought into the Legislature, and passed 
the lower house, for the renewal of its charter, at the 
last session; and at the next session it is expected to 
bec: mea law.—Germ. Tel. 





Hontrincnon, Pa. Oct. 1. 
Number of Canal Boats which have passed the port of 
Huntingdon this season, corrected weekly from the 
Washington Hotel Register. 


Per last report, 1107 
Since, 55 
Sept. 29, 1834, 1220 
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CANDIDATES. 








James M. L'nnard 


Henry Horn 
James Harper 


N.Mulberry 


397 
394 
315 


Joseph R. IngersoH 319 


Samuel B. Davis 
G. W. Toland 


J. H. Newbold 
William English 


$95 
S15 
400 
400 


John W. Ashmead 400 


Joseph C. Neal 
Benj. Rush 
William Stewart 
Hugh Dickinson 
Abraham Miller 
George Handy 
Henry S. Spack 
J. T. Mather 


William B. Reed 


Joseph B. Smith 


Thomas S. Smith 


John Moss 


George W. Tryon 


Robert Taylor 
Thomas Roney 


399 
$99 
399 
400 
$23 
S22 
man 321 
323 
322 
321 


322 


402 
402 
401 
402 


Morris Longstreth 406 


Dennis M’Credy 


315 


William H. Keating 317 


{saac Roach 
John Wiegand 
John M. Barclay 


Isaac Wainright 
Lewis Taylor 
John Bell 
William Camm 
John Horn 
William Geisse 
James Fearon 


William J. Leiper 


317 
315 
314 


405 
403 
402 
404 
403 
403 
402 
403 


Samuel J. Henderson 403 


Jolin M. Hood 
John Patterson 


John T. Sullivan 


V. L. Bradford 


Timothy M. Bryant 


David Boyd 

C. Macalester 
James Maloney 
R. Hutchinson 
Patrick Hays © 
A. R. Gemeny 
Henry Troth 
John S. Warner 


Thomas Lancaster 


John Gilder 
Peter Wright 
John Darragh 


Joseph R. Chandler 
Huston 
James Hutchinson 


Dr. R. M. 


403 
403 
402 
403 
404 
402 
403 
403 
403 
402 
402 
$12 
313 
313 
313 
312 
313 
312 
313 


313 


Benjamin H. Yarnal] 313 


Matthew Arrison 
Henry I. Williams 


Merrit Canby 


Frederick Fraley 


Dr. J. R. Paul 
Thomas Dunlap 


{James Rowland 


Thomas Earp 
James Burk 
Lemuel Lamb 


312 
$138 
313 
$13 
313 
313 
313 
313 
312 
315 
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250 


416 
419 


249 
417 


249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
249 
416 
416 
412 
413 
414 
410 
414 


256 
255 
255 
255 
255 
408 
413 
413 
410 
413 


254 
254 
254 
255 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
254 
253 
254 
255 
253 
554 
254 
254 
254 
253 
413 
412 
411 
All 
411 
410 
409 
412 
412 
412 
409 
412 
412 
410 
409 
412 
410 
411 
409 
498 
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297 
292 
293 
293 
293 
292 
462 
459 
560 
460 
459 
459 
453 


300 
301 
300 
299 
302 
449 
457 
456 
455 
454 


301 

300 

Sol 

301 

300 
Sol 

301 

298 
300 
300 
301 
297 
299 
$09 
298 
299 
299 
301 
299 
299 
453 
454 
455 
454 
454 
451 

450 
448 
453 
452 
453 
453 
451 
455 
453 
452 
455 
453 
452 
455 


~ CONGRESS. 


288 
288 
539 
541 


292 
529 


297 
292 
293 
295 
298 
291 
294 
529 
528 
§25 
526 
521 
510 


§25 


SELECTr 


283 
284 
284 
283 
289 
520 
523 
522 
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(City continued on next page. ) 
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CITY ELECTION RETURNS—OFFICIAL.—From the American Sentinel. 
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AUDITOR. 
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Jesse R. Burden 2427 217 1241 252 1276 254 389 327 101 345 229115 475 160 1737 9545 
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Francis J. Warper 2429 217 1243 253 1276 259 389 327 101 
For 2 years in the place of Samuel Breck, resigned. 
John Thompson, P 2042 106 1110 106 70% 246 432 262 142 356 253 
Thomas Craig 2039 106 1109 106 708 245 433 262 142 354 253 
For 2 years, in the place of Samuel Breck, resigned. 
; ASSEMBLY. 

Lemuel Paynter 2445 217 1231 258 1277 253 394 325 192 346 232 116 484 165 1742 9587 
Thomas J. Heston 2444 217 1231 258 1277 253 394 325 102 346 234 116 483 165 1744 9589 
Samuel F. Reed, 2446 217 1231 258 1277 253 394 325 102 346 232116 479 165 1744 9585 
, Richard Peltz 2343 217 1231 258 1277 253 394 325 102 346 232 116 481 164 1739 9578 
W. Il. Stokes 2445 217 1231 258 1277 253 402 325 103 346 232 116 484 165 1743 9597 
John Rheiner, Jr. 2444 217 1234 258 1276 253 395 325 102 346 232 116 484 165 1749 9582 
Thomas Lewellen 2445 217 1231 257 1277 252 394 324 101 346 252 116 483 165 1740 9582 
Abm, Helfenstein 2442 217 1231 258 1277 253 394 325 102 346 232116 483 165 1742 9586 
Jos’h. Plankington 2018 106 1115 104 701 249 482 265 143 360 255 60 296 53 757 6914 
James Maxwell 2019 106 1114 103 701 249 430 264 143 361 264 60 285 52 756 6897 
Robert T. Conrad 2015 106 1116 103 701 249 432 265 143 360 256 609 294 53 757 6908 
John H. Gibbon. 2014 106 1116 103 701 249 432 265 143 360 256 60 294 53 756 6908 
Wm. D. Conrade 1991 106 1115 702 249 433 265 143 360 256 60 294 53 762 6789 
George Norton 2010 106 1114 103 701 249 432 265 143 360 256 60 292 53 756 6900 
William Rose 2017 106 1116 103 701 .249 427 263 143 360 255 60 295 53 757 6906 
John Rush 2017 106 1115 102 701 249 431 258 143 360 256 60 294 53 757 6902 
Wm. T.Conrade 25 103 128 
COUNTY COMMISSIONER. 

Daniel Smith $459 215 1253 254 1287 248 S93 337 101 340 252106 477 164 1759 13361 
William Wagner 2031 106 1098 105 694 250 434 262 144 356 254 61 296 54 755 12413 


479 161 1755 9578 


an 
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306 54 765 6947 
304 54. 766 6930 


an 
— 


AUDITOR. 
William Vogdes 2465 217 1230 244 1274 249 390 324 100 338 225 117 479 164 1740 13329 
J. Engelman _—«-2018-«105«-1107 115 704 253 432 262 140 356 254 58 296 54 756 12598 
CONGRESS. | Northern Liberties. Ash.  Watmough. ‘otal. 
FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 5th Ward 459 375 834 
9 
Sutherland. Gowen. Total. Ch “ <36 735 
7th do 499 224 723 
Southwark 1746 740 2486 eid 
; i Spring Garden. 
Moyamensing 468 310 778 : 
Passyunk 161 54 215 Ist Ward 428 381 809 
Blockley 227 253 480 2d do 335 254 589 
Kingsessing 117 59 176 3d do 192 149 341 
Penn Township 253 100 353 Ath do 278 337 615 
Germantown 385 432 817 Kensington. h 

Roxborough 324 256 580 - eg am ben 

i 0 41 241 . oO 7 
| pean _ cc ; 3d do 235 154 389 
3781 2345 6126 4th do 281 175 456 
simile len 5th do 321 111 432 
- . ‘ Rosehill 217 106 323 
THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. Oxford 053 259 505 
Northern Liberties. Ash. Watmough. Total | Byberry 63 101 164 
Ist Ward 252 256 508 Lower Dublin 217 240 457 
2d «do 168 306 474 Moreland 53 19 72 


3d do 366 291 657 
4th do 198 364 562 5757 4600 10352 
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From the Pittsburg Gazette. 


The summit will receive its natural supply of water 
BEAVER AND SANDY CANAL. 


from Cold Run, Brush Run, and West Fork of Little 


Beaver Creek, Sandy Creek, Holland’s Creek, Men- 
We publish, to-day, the Report of the Engineers | denhall’s Run and Davis’ Branch; in addition to which, 


employed to survey this route. Itseems that these | the head waters (the East and West Forks) of the Ma 
persons have made a favourable response to the call | honing can be conducted into it at a moderate expense. 
that has been made upon them. We are not informed | These streams were frequently and accurately gaged, 
as to the standing of Messrs. Gilland Hage, nor as to | at their lowest stages, during the last month, and were 
the weight which their opinions may have where they | found at their minimum, to yield in the aggregaie 
areknown, We are glad that they have completed | 558.49 cubic feet per minute. As this amount is much 
their examination so early, so that the result may be | less than that found by Major Douglass, during his ex- 
placed before the Legislatures of the different States | amination in 1828, we are ied to infer from it, and our 
concerned, and the capitalists, in Philadelphia, in pro- | own observatidus, as well as the information received 
per season, from the inhabitants, that the past season has been one 
We will be gratified to see either route promptly | of unusual drought, and that in ordinary seasons, a 
commenced, and vigorously prosecuted; but do not | much larger supply may with safety be calculated on. 
wish to be misunderstood, as to our opinion upon this | The land in the vicinity of this portion of the Canal, 
subject. and the streams enumerated, is already much improv- 
We are fully and decidedly convinced, even admit- -_ = — safe in estimating the compliment cad 
ting both routes to be equally practicable, equally well | - pegged ses ty + —s ig wap — Saas - 
supplied with water, and to be completed at equal ex- | | “ Toes a eee rye me ho tery » from the 
penses, that the Mahoning route would be the most ae oe aes - we feel fully justi ed in assum- 
advantageous to Pennsylvania. | ing that the amount of water now found, will in future 
‘ye ee ; : prove to be the minimum supply. 
Our reasoning is briefly thus. The completion of 
either route would secure to Pennsylvania the trade of | | Allow:ng 60 cubic feet per mile per minute, to meet 
the Ohio country along the canal. Our contention, _the loss by evaporation and leakage, on the seven 
hereafter, with New York will be for the trade afloat | miles heretofore described, we have left for the pur- 
on Lake Erie. The route by the Mahoning is the short- | pose of navigation 138.49 cubic feet per minute, which 
er one to Cleaveland and the shorter our way to that | would amount to 198.425 cubic feet per day. The 
point, the greater vantage will we have, in our com- | summit level being located to coptain seven feet in 
etition with the empire State, for the business of the | depth, we have three feet of surplus water for lockage, 
ar West.—If our communication to the Ohio Canal, | which would afford in addition to the above, 100,000 
by the Mahoning route, is once completed, produce, | cubic feet per day, for one hundred days, which we 
from places south of Akron, will never pass that place | assume as the period of the greatest probable drought 
to encounter the dangcrs and delay of a Lake naviga- | —making in the whole 298.425 cubic feet per day, 
tion, in seeking the New York market. during the dry season. If from this amount we deduct 
On the other hand, in respect to produce from Lake | 86.400 cubic feet per day, for loss and leakage at the 
Erie, it cannot be drawn from New York, unless a di- | locks, we have left 212,025 cubic feet per day for lock- 
rect and short route, from Cleaveland to Philadelphia, | age—being sufficient for the transit of 17.45 boats per 
is presented to its owners. day across the summit, allowing that the locks have 
While we say this much, we will add, the privileges | a lift of six feet, and that three locks full will pass two 
granted to the Sandy and Beaver Company are very | boats. 
great, and well calculated to tempt capitalists who | 
may have confidence in the supply of water on that 
route. 











This amount being inadequate to accommodate the 
trade that may be anticipated, it becomes necessary to 
resort tu reservoirs, which during the dry season, will 
supply the deficiency. Numerous and eligible sites 
for the purpose, present themselves, the most favora- 

, ble of which, are on the West Fork of Little Beaver 

T' the President and Directors of the Sandy and Beaver | Creek, and Cold Run. ‘The first of these will flood 
Canal Company. 300 acres, and contain 105-937.920 cubic feet of water, 

having an average depth of 8,10 feet above the highest 

Gentlemen. —In compliance with instructions receiv- | plane of the summit level. The other, is intended as an 


ed from a committee of your Boar, dated September , auxiliary to connect with the former, by means of a 
10th, 1834, we have examined the route of the Sandy | short feeder—will inundate about 96 acres, and contain 
and Beaver Canal, with a view to the adequacy of | 33.711.680 cubic feet of water—having an available 
the supply of water for an active navigation, and , average depth of 8.06 cubic feet, amounting in all to 
respectfully 139.649.600 cubic feet. If from this amount, we de- 
REPURT. | duct twelve inches in depth for evaporation, &c. we 
The summit of the Canal drains eighty square miles | Shall have left for navigation 124,942 744 cubic feet— 
of country, and is fourteen miles in extent, ten miles | being sufficient to pass 102. 83 boats per day; this added 
of which are located over ground exceedingly favorable | to the 17 45 boats per day in the teregoing statement, 
for the retention of water—being a tough clay, mixed | gives a supply sufficient to accommodate over 120 boats, 
with a small portion of gravel. ‘The top water line of | pet day, during the dry season. The estimated cost of 
the Canal is depressed to a plane, lower than the sur- | Constructing these reservoirs, and the Mahoning feed- 
face of the adjoining country; and as the cutting is deep, | &TS» 15 a8 follows. ; ; 
and the ground gradually rises as it recedes from the | West Fork Reserwir. 
line, no allowance can be requisite for losses by leak- | 68,000 cubic yards embankmen’, at 


SANDY AND BEAVER CANAL. 


age. ‘This portion of the route is frequently intercept- | 20 cents $13,600 
ed by small, but durable streams, and the soil being | 500 linear feet of - 

extremely springy, there is every reason to believe, | pipe at 5,40 2,700 
that it will afford an ample supply for all losses that | 672 peiches wallat 2,00 1,344 
can possibly be sustained by evaporation. ‘he remain- | 200 perches wall at 3,00 600 
ing ‘our miles of this, and three on the adjoining levels, | Sluice gates, &e. &e. 1,000 


dependent on the summit for their supply, are of a 
character somewhat different, and will require some 
allowance for leakage and evaporation. 


-—_—— —~- 


$19,244 00 











1834. ] 
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Cold Run Reservoir. 
12,684 cubic yards feeder 


excavation at 8 cts 1,014 72 
47,000 cubic yards 

embankment at 16 7,520 00 
214 linear feet pipe 

at 5,40 1,155 60 
400 perches wall 

at 2,00 800 00 
200 perches wall 

at 5,00 600 00 
Sluice gates &c. 500 00 
Waste weir in feeder 150 00 


_ 
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servoir has been found to furnish an ample quantum of 
water for all the exigencies of the trade. 

Although the reservoirs above alluded to are fully 
adequate to meet the demands of an extensive naviga- 
tion, it may be remarked that during our explorations, 
other sites were examined. ‘Two of these were sur- 
veyed, one on Mendenhall’s branch of Sandy creek, 
was found would contain thirty-two millions cubic feet 
of water, and flood eighty acres of land. The other 
on Davis’ branch of the same stream, would inundate 
two hundred and fifty acres, and have capacity to re- 
tain one hundred and nine millions cubic feet; both 
these can be constructed at a moderate expense.— 
Habn’s branch of Sandy likewise, offers a very elligible 


11.740 32) site for a cheap and capacious reservoir, the water of 
5 


Mahoning Feeder to West Fork. 


tion at 


which could be conducted into the summit, by a feed- 


‘er connecting with that from Davis’ branch: On Brush 
25,700 cubic yards excava- | 


run, several basins might be formed at asmall expense, 


12 cts. 1,774 00 | which, during the rains, would collect large quantities 

9000 cubic yards embank- | of water. The middle fork of Little Beaver, creek 

ment at 15 1,350 00 | Was also examined, and found at its lowest stage, to 
Waste weir 200 00 


| guage 1,200 cubic feet per minute, at Dale Furnace. 
| Should itbe thought expedient to resort to it, 800 
4,514 00 | cubic feet per minute could be taken from it, without 
detriment to the eastern division of the line. This 


/ amount of course, must be elevated to the summit by 
| 
steam. 





Mahoning Feeder to Davis’ Branch, 
85,700 cubic yards ex- 


‘ The cost of an engine, or engines, of sufficient 
cavation at 12 cts. 10,284 00 | power, for the purpose, together with the requisite 
27,000 cubic yards | buildings, pipes, feeders, dams, &c., would not exceed 
embankment at 14 cts, 4,050 00 | $29,000, and could be kept in full operation for less 
Bridge at deep cut 150 00 





, than $20 per day. 
= The Eastern Division 
14,484 00 | of the Canal descends rapidly from the summit level, 
| for about one mile anda half, whence it enters the 
49,982 32 | valley of the middle fork of Little Beaver Creek. This 
4,988 23 | stream affords, at all seasons, an ample supply of water 
— /to meet the demands of leakage, evaporation, and lock- 
$54,980 55 | age, and, asit approaches the Ohio river, the flow is 
| greatly augmented. The valley of the stream offers 








Add 10 per cent for contingencies © 





Total estimated cost 





The streams on which the above described reservoirs | 
are situated, in connection with the East Fork of Maho- | 
ning, afforded during our recent examinations at their | 
minimum discharge, 249 cubic feet per minute, and | 
drain about twenty four square miles of country; during 
9 months of the year they will yield an average dis- | 
charge of 1048 cubic feet per minute, independent of | 
Sreshets. ‘These reservoirs, from the extent of coun- | 
try they will drain, compared with works of similar 
character elsewhere, will require no other supply to 
fill them, than the floods of the streams on which they 
are located; so that we can with safety rely on having | 
for lockage at all times, excepting the one hundred 
days dry weather, a natural average flow of 1048 cub‘c 
feet per minute from the streams last mentioned. In 
addition to this, the other streams heretofore enumera- | 


ted, will yield during nine months of the year, an aver- | 
age amount of 1522 cubic feet per minute, making in 
the aggregate 2570 cubic feet of water per minute— 
sufficient to accommodate a trade of 295 boats per 
day. 

While on the subject of reservoirs, it may be pro- 
per to state, that such a resort for supplying canals | 
with water is by no means experimental. Some of 
the canals in Europe as well as in our own country, 
derive a large portion of their water from reservoirs. | 
At the Shaws water works in Scotland, they have been | 
able to lay up in their reservoirs, from the draining of 
about five and a half square miles of country,284,678, - 
550 cubic feet being over 70 per cent. of the annual 
rain that falls on that surface. But we need not ex- 
tend our researches beyond the works already con- 
structed, in your own vicinity. Upwards of twenty 
miles of the Licking summit of the Ohio Canal, receives 
its entire supply from a reservoir, notwithstanding the 
drought of the past summer, which for many weeks 
dried up the streams that usually flow into it, the re- 





elligible sites for the construction of dams, and, from 


its general formation, is well adapted to the purpose of 


slack water navigation. Should the Canal be extend- 
ed up the Ohio river, it will be fully adequate to its 
wants. 

On the Western Division 
of the line, a portion of the levels, near the summit or 
Middle Division, will require to be fed from the upper 


‘level. Loss by leakage and evaporation, on this por- 
| tion, has been accounted for in our foregoing calcula- 
| tions. 


The valley of Sandy Creek, through which this di- 
vision is located, is peculiarly favourable for the con. 
struction of a Canal. From the numerous streams that 


‘intersect the Creek in its meanderings, there can be 
'no doubt as to the abundance of the supply of water 


for this Division. 


The country through which the whole line passes, 
offers, in general, facilities for the construction of the 
work in question, that are not usually met with. Tim- 
ber and stone, of a superior quality, are found in abun- 
dance. Hydraulic lime is frequently met with, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that the improvement can 
be constructed at a moderate cost, compared with works 
of a similar extent. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 


E. H. GILL, 
HOTHER HAGE, 
New Lisbon, O., Oct. 13, 1834. 


g Engineers. 





Tuz Paort Parans.—The annual parade on the 
20th ult. in commemoration of those brave men who 
were massacred near Paoli during the Revolutionary 
War, was of a truly imposing and interesting charac- 
ter. The military made an elegant display—being 
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handsomely equipped, and evinced by the manner in | 
which they performed various evolutions, evidence of | 
good discipline, which was highly creditable to the 
companies and their officers. Besides the corps be- 
longing to the Battallion, there were several from 
Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, and also from 
the city. The whole were under the command of 
Col. Yogum, and were reviewed by Gen. Goodwin, of | 
the city of Philadelphia. 





Tar Szason.—This has been a year remarkable for | 
the lowness of the waters in many of the principal | 
rivers, and for the dryness of the atmosphere which | 
has destroyed the farmer’s crops of corn, and burnt | 
up the green grass of the pasture fields. ‘The Harris- 
burgh Chronicle says that the Susquehanna has been | 
three inches lower than it was ever known to be, as | 
ascertained by a mark made in 1803—the time of | 
greatest drought. The Ohio at Cincinnati, has also | 
fallen within a few inches of its greatest remembered | 
depression. The canal extending from this place to | 
Middletown—a distance of eighteen miles—has not | 
been navigable for several weeks from this cause,— | 


Columbia Spy, Cct. 11. 





THE BARTRAM BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Dahlias which were in flower, Oct, 14th, 1834, at | 


the Bartram Botanic Garden: 
Imported varieties, 196 
Named American seedlings, double, (all of 

which have been exhibited at the Hor- 

ticultural society, ) 99 
Double seedlings, of the growth of 1834, 

worthy of cultivation, un-named, 52 
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With a number of double and semi double, not in- 
cluded. 





From Bicknell’s Reporter. 
CONSECRATION. 


The Church of Epiphany, located at the N. West 
corner of Chestnut and Schuylkill Eighth streets, was 
consecrated in asolemn and appropriate manner on 
Saturday, Oct. 11th. This is a beautiful edifice, and 
being the only church in Chestnut street, and with one 
exception, the only one in Philadelphia, west of Broad 
street, promises to succeed beyond the most sanguine 
expectations of the enterprising gentlemen who were 
instrumental in building it. Its location immediately 
opposite Colonade Row, and in a section of our city 
that is rapidly improving, will materially tend to success- 


The pastor too, the Rev. Mr. Tyng, is one of the most | 


eminent and popular of the Protestant Episcopal cler- 


gymen of ourcity. Weare glad to learn that the con- | 


gregaticn is already large, and it will, no doubt, rapidly 
increase. 





RAIL ROAD TO PORT DEPOSIT. 


A meeting of citizens of Chester county was held in| 


East Malborough tofvnship, on the 18th instant, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of adopting mea- 


sures for constructing a rail road from West Chester to | 
Port Deposit. After some consultation on the subject, | 
it was resolved, ‘* that James Kelton, Joseph Sharp, | 


Joseph J. Lewis, Caleb Swayne, William Everhart, 
Dr. Wilmer Worthington, Abraham Hoopes, and Joel 


Swayne, be a committee to prepare and procure to be | 


presented to the legislature of this state, during their 
approaching session, a petition for a law incorporating 
a company to make a rail road from the borough of 
West Chester, by the nearest and best practicable route 
to the Maryland line, ina direction to Port Deposit, 
and also to correspond with such citizens of the state 
of Maryland as they may judge eligible for the purpose 


[Ocroner 





of procuring their co-operation in the continuation of 
the road from the said Maryland line to Port Deposit.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS, 
Thursday, Oct. 16th, 1834. 


The new Councils of the city of Philadelphia met in 
their respective chambers, over the Mayor’s office, yes- 
terday morning. In the Select Council, William M. 
Meredith, Esq. was re-elected President, and Jos. G. 
Clarkson, Clerk. In the Common Council, Henry 
Troth, Esq. was chosen President, and Robt. Hare, jr. 
Clerk. Both Councils elected William Daugherty, Mes- 
senger, «nd Lydia R. Bailey, printer. 

In the Common Council, Messrs. Gilder, Wright and 
Burke, were appointed members of the building com- 
mittee of the Girard College, and Messrs. Troth, Chand- 
ler, Earp, and Dunlap, members of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Girard estates. 

In the Select Council an ordinance was passed ap- 
propriating the sum of $4000 to meet the expenses of 
the Girard estates for 1834, in the adoption of which, 


| the Common Council concurred. 


Both Councils concurred in the selection of Tuesday 
next, as the dav for the election of Mayor of the city. 

| —_— 

ELECTION OF MAYOR. 

| Ata joint meeting of the City Councils, held yester- 
| day morning, (Uuesday, Oct. 21,) in the Chamber of 


the Common Council, 


| JOHN SWIFT, Esq. 


| was unanimously re-elected Mayor of the city for the 
| term of one year. 


| A committee, consisting of Messrs. Lewis and Lip- 
| pincott, of the Select, and Messrs. Wright and Fraley, 
of the Common Council, was appointed to notify Mr. 
Swift of his election. Mr. Swift being introduced, in 
| the course of a few minutes, took the customary oath 
of office, and returned thanks for the honor of his 
‘appointment, in a neat, pertinent and impressive 
speech. 
' An item of business from the Select Council, re- 
lative to the appointment of a Gas committee, was, in 
Common Council, on motion of Dr. Huston, referred 
to the standing committee on lighting and watching. 





GIRARD ESTATE. 

The Commissioners of the Girard Estate met yester- 
day, (Oct. 21,) at their room, in Chestnut street, and 
organized for the ensuing year, by electing the fullow- 
‘ing officers: 


President, 
JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT. 
Secretary, 
MORGAN ASH. 
Agent on Farms, 
GEORGE BASTIAN, 
The President appointed the following committees: 
On Real Estate, 
TROTH, EARP, DUNLAP. 
Finances, 
EYRE, LEWIS, MEREDITH, 
Farms and Lots, 
CHANDLER, SWIFT, LIPPINCOTT. 


County Orricers.—Thomas 1D. Grover, Fsq. has 
been elected President, and John Oakford, Clerk of 
| the Board of Commissioners of Southwark, for the en- 
|suing year. Joseph Johns, Esq. has been elected Pre- 
or of the Board of Commissivners of Spring Gar- 
'den. 


